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Memorabilia. 


que Salon at Paris this year has been re- 
tarded by sundry complications arising 
from the Exhibition. At the.cost of a mil- 
lion francs, a new temporary range of 
“stands ’’ has been erected to compensate for 
the space that has been otherwise occupied, 
and this favour to art has been won by the 
exertions of a certain Socialist deputy who 
was able to put effective pressure to that end 
upon the public authorities. Accordingly, in 
the Salon the portrait of this deputy by M. 
Guirand de Scévola occupies the place of 
honour, ‘‘ Ce portrait d’un personnage court, 
barbu, méridional et gras,’’ M. Louis Gillet 
says, in the second May Rerue des Deux 
Mondes, 

superbs de ‘“‘volumes,” de rondeurs expansives 
et joviales, d’entrain, de malice et de facilités, 
avec ses bras croisés sur son pectus sonore et 
son petit oeil rempli d’ astuce, ce portrait 
magnifique est presque un programme politique. 
M. Gillet has some appreciative words on 
the English work exhibited, and then gives 
the palm for excellence as painting in the 
whole Salon to M. Fontanarosa’s picture of 
two women, one dressing and the other at a 
window, of which he says ‘‘ Rien n’est moins 
réaliste que cette scéne emprunté a la plus 
basse réalité.’’ This requirement in art of 
an ascetic impersonality is an idea which runs 
through the essay. Thus, criticising a pic- 
ture by M. Pierre-Jéréme which sets forth 
grouped on a staircase a series of different 
kinds of misery, he remarks: ‘‘ Le dolorisme, 
le paupérisme me paraissent des objets peu 
faits pour la peinture: ils ne sont support- 
ables que s’ils sont purs de toute intention 
d'attendrir.”” This is well said; as are also 
the following sentences on two other pictures 
with pathetic purpose: ‘‘ Il y a toujours trop 
de détails. Sans ascétisme, point de gran- 
deur. Quand comprendra-t-on que la pein- 
ture n’est qu’un systéme d’hiéroglyphes, un 
rébus magique et passionné ’’—though a link 











seems wanted between this and the former 
utterance. M. Gillet has some severity for 
painters of the nude, and some caustic words 
on the revelation of their own minds which 
their handling of it unconsciously and inevit- 
ably makes. On the whole, he has found much 
to praise and to enjoy in the Salon of 1938. 


()NE of the most charming, and also most 
informing, of articles on Natural His- 
tory that we have recently come across is 
Major C. S. Jarves’s ‘ The Half-way Halt of 
the Migrants’ in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
May. Major Jarve observed what he writes 
from the vantage-ground of a desert garden 
of Egypt, at El Arish in Sinai—seven acres 
of sand which, well watered and manured, 
was rich in vegetation, and so was used ‘‘ as 
an embarkation and disembarkation camp for 
hundreds of thousands of weary migrants 
from the sober little willow-wren to the 
giant eagle-owl, and even the eagle himself.’’ 
This coming and going would last for the 
whole winter, and fourteen years of watching 
it has given the writer material curiously 
varied and amusing and even to the mere 
reader unforgettable. Take, for example, the 
arrival of the large ‘‘ rather elongated ’”’ 
scops owls, silently in their thousands, who 
are suddenly perceived seated motionless on 
every branch of every tree, stonily watching 
Major Jarves’s operations in his garden 
with a hard and flinty stare out of yellow 
eyes; or, the grey wagtail with a broken leg 
who came every year for seven years; or the 
solitary woodcock who arrived winter after 
winter for ten years, and became perfectly 
fearless and friendly, to perish at last by 
mistakenly getting under a small net that 
had been laid to protect seedlings; or, again, 
the pelican, so wild on his arrival and so 
quickly tamed and trained—these are but a 
few examples out of many. Some of the 
migratory flights—especially storks, pelicans 
and flamingoes—are described as _ spectacu- 
larly very beautiful. The one miss—rather a 
sad one, yet easy to understand—was that the 
song-birds on their migration do not sing. 


N 2 June, 1638, was born Henry Hyde, 
eldest son of the famous Edward Hyde, 
first Earl of Clarendon and himself in due 
time second Earl. His political career, highly 
chequered and subject to a good deal of criti- 
cism, illustrates well men’s difficulties at the 
time of the Revolution, when no clean-cut 
loyalty to a cause or a king seems to have 
been possible. As a youth of twenty-two 
Hyde married Theodosia, third daughter of 
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Arthur, Lord Capel of Hadham, and lost her 
in 1662. A letter of his to Samuel Pepys 
dated May 27, 1701, gives a story of second- 
sight connected with her death, which per- 
haps any readers who have not yet come 
across it may be glad to have. 
Henry Hyde was known as Lord Cornbury. 
The material part of the letter runs as fol- 
lows—it will be found in Bright’s edition of 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary and Correspondence,’ vol. vi, 
p. 207: 

The matter was thus: One day, I know by 
some remarkable circumstances it was towards 
the middle of February, 1661-2, the old Earl of 
Newborough came to dine with my father at 
Worcester-House, and another Scotch gentle- 
man with him, whose name I cannot call to 
mind. After dinner, as we were standing and 
talking together in the room, says my Lord 
Newborough to the other Scotch gentleman, 
who was looking very steadfastly upon my wife, 
“What is the matter, that thou hast had thine 
eyes fixed upon my Lady Cornbury ever since 
she came into the room? Is she not a fine 
woman? Why dost thou not speak?’’—* She’s a 
handsome Lady, indeed,” said the gentleman, 
“but I see her in blood.” Whereupon my Lord 
Newborough laughed at him; and all the com- 
vany going out of the room, we parted; and I 
yelieve none of us thought more of the matter; 
I am sure I did not. My wife was at that time 
perfectly well in health, and looked as well as 
ever she did in her life. In the beginning of 
the next month she fell ill of the small-pox: 
she was always very apprehensive of that 
disease, and used to say, if ever she had it, she 
would dye of it. Upon the ninth day after the 
small-pox appeared, in the morning, she bled 
at the nose, which quickly stopt; but in the 
afternoon the blood burst out again with great 
violence at her nose and mouth, and about 
eleven of the clock that night she dyed, almost 
weltering in her blood, 

This is the best account I can now give of 
this matter, which tho’ I regarded not at the 
time the words were spoken, yet upon reflection 
afterwards, I could not but think it odd, if not 
wonderfull, that a man only looking upon a 
woman, whom he had never seen before, shoudl 
give such a prognostick. The great grief I was 
then in, and going quickly out of towne, pre- 
vented my being so inquisitive as I should have 
been after the person of this Scotch gentleman, 
and into other things. You will not wonder 
that, after soe long a distance of time, I cannot 
give a more particular account of a thing which 
seems soe very extraordinary. 

In 1665, Cornbury married a lady whose 
name recalls Fleur of Galsworthy’s ‘ Forsyte 
Saga ’—Flower, the widow of Sir William 
Backhouse. His friendship with John 
Evelyn is perhaps now the clearest point in 
his memory. 

Another centenary which falls at this time 
is that of the birth, on 31 May, 1838, of 
Henry Sidgwick, the Cambridge philosopher. 


At that time | 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


R, P. BONINGTON’S FATHER AS 
ARTIST. 


HE father of R. P. Bonington has suffered 
from the biographers of his son, who have 
represented him as an optimistic, and some. 
times dissipated idler, living chiefly in his 
later years on the reputation of his son, 
Richard Bonington for some years before the 
birth of his son, and for a considerable period 
afterwards, was engaged as a drawing-master 
and a portrait-painter in Nottingham, and 
there can be no doubt that he was an artist 
of some merit. The proof of this rests on 
his engraved work, the originals in nearly all 
cases having disappeared or being difficult of 
identification. His portraits were, there is 
some reason to think, the least successful of 
his work. In the High Pavement Chapel at 
Nottingham is a small oil portrait (Q}ins, x 
8ins.) of Mrs. Elizabeth Tayler, the wife of 
the minister of the Chapel by whom Boning- 
ton’s son was baptized. It must be described, 
perhaps, as somewhat amateurish both in 
drawing and colour. - In the Nottingham 
Castle Museum is a similar painting, a por- 
trait of William Doubleday Crofts, attorney 
and campanologist; and some other of his 
portraits are believed to remain in the pos- 
session of members of old Nottingham fami- 
lies. Both the Tayler and Crofts portraits 
are reminiscent of engraved portraits, which 
bear Bonington’s name: ‘ Thomas Hancock, 
late Engineer of the Town of Nottingham’ 
(104 x 94ins.), and ‘ The Rev. George Walker, 
F.R.S. and President of the Philosophical 
and Literary Society of Manchester’ 
(10 x 8hins.), published April 10, 1805. Ex- 
amples of these two portraits were issued 
tinted, probably by hand. The subscription 
price of the portrait of the Rev. G. Walker 
was 15s. The sixth volume of S. W. Ryley’s 
‘The Itinerant,’ contains a portrait of the 
actor drawn by Bonington, but it is not very 
convincing as a likeness. 

Bonington was much more expert as 4 
topographical artist, and in work of this de- 
scription possessed very considerable skill. 
Two aquatinted views of Sheffield of no little 
merit are his earliest dated work: ‘‘ View of 
Sheffield from near Heely. R. Bonington 
delt. S. Alken fecit. Published August 15th 
1801 by R, Bonington, Nottingham,” and 
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| 
“View of Sheffield from Wadsley Bridge, ; 


R. Bonington, delt. S. Alken fecit. Pub- 
lished December 15th 1801, by R. Bonington, 
Nottingham.”’ 

In September 1807, Bonington issued a pro- 
posal for publishing by subscription ‘‘ Two 
Views of the Town of Nottingham, showing 
its relative situation on the Trent; to be 
engraved in aquatinta by the best Artists, 
colored after the manner of the Drawings.’’ 
The price of the engravings was to be, 
coloured £1 1s., plain 18s. Only one of these 
engravings appears to have been published, a 
view (174ins, x 25ins.) of the town of Not- 
tingham and Wilford Church, taken from the 
Trent. In composition, this is very similar 
to the Sheffield views. 

Four smaller aquatints (7ins. x 10ins.) were 
issued at a subsequent date: 

North East View of Nottingham from Mr. 
James’ Coffee House. 

South East View of Nottingham from the 
River Trent. 

West View of Nottingham Castle. 

View of the River Trent near Nottingham 
(showing the Trent Bridge). 

The north-east view and the view of the 
River Trent are reproduced in Blackner’s 
‘History of Nottingham’ (1815). 

In August, 1813, Bonington published ‘ A 
Perspective View of Nottingham Market 
Place’ (16ins. x 25}ins.), a very fine coloured 
engraving. In November the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the Nottingham Jour- 
nal: 

R. Bonington returns most grateful Thanks 
to his numerous Subscribers for their very 
flattering Patronage of his Market Place View 
and at the same Time avails himself of this 
favorable Opportunity to inform them, his 
Friends, and the Public that he purposes pub- 
lishing immediately an exact Representation of 
the Balloon as seen ascending from Nottingham 
on Monday November 1st 1813, having pre- 
viously by Mr. Sadler’s permission made an 
accurate Drawing of the Balloon and Car. 

The Print will be highly colored. and 
delivered in the Order subscribed for, price 
Three Shillings. Names received at R.B.’s 
Park Street and also at the different Book- 
sellers where his View of the Market Place 
and a corresponding one of the Town may be 
had price £1 1s. 0d. each, also his four smaller 
Views price £1 1s. Od. the Set. 

The print, a beautiful specimen of the art 
of coloured engraving, was published in 
January, 1814, with the inscription: ‘‘ The 
Ascent of Mr. Sadler the celebrated British 
Aeronaut at Nottingham, November 1st, 
1813” (13hins, x 7tins.). The engraver was 
probably T. Cartwright, whose name appears 





on the Market Place view: the artist’s name 
is spelt ‘‘ Bonnington.”’ At Christie’s in 
November, 1936, a picture of “A Gas Bal- 
loon passing over a Town,’’ formerly in the 
possession of the Countess of Drogheda, which 
may have been the original of the engraving, 
was sold for sixteen guineas. It was attri- 
buted to R. P. Bonington, but the subject 
was a very unlikely one for the younger 
artist’s brush. 

All these engravings by R. Bonington are 
now sought for by collectors, and fetch much 
higher prices than those at which they were 
originally issued. 

A print of Belvoir Castle on fire published 
early in 1817 was probably the last work pro- 
duced by Bonington before the family left 
Nottingham for Calais. A small engraved 
view of the ‘‘ Nottingham Academy ”’ bears 
Bonington’s name, but it is of little impor- 
tance, 

In the Nottingham Castle Museum is a 
picture of ‘ Nottingham Castle from the 
Meadows’ (l3ins. x 10ins.) which is attri- 
buted to the elder Bonington, but as it bears 
the date 1820, when he was residing in 
France, it cannot have a good claim to be 
regarded as his work, 

The high quality of R. Bonington’s en- 
graved work is incontestable. It remains, 
however, a mystery why he ceased to pursue 
an art in which he had achieved a fair 
measure of success, and probably profit, after 
his departure from Nottingham. In Paris 
where the family fixed their home, there 
would have been a good demand for the sort 
of work which he had produced in Notting- 
ham. How the Boningtons maintained 
themselves in the French capital while their 
son pursued his studies at the Louvre is not 
known. It may be that research would show 
that the elder Bonington was an industrious 
if anonymous worker for the Paris print- 
sellers. Sypney Race. 


WORDSWORTH versus BROUGHAM. 


HEN Keats, on his visit to Rydal Mount 

in 1818, failed to see Wordsworth, his 
vexation was extreme, particularly when he 
learned that the Lake poet’s absence was occa- 
sioned by his interest in the general election. 
Perhaps had Keats known the state of affairs 
he might have forgiven the older poet. 
Henry Brougham himself in this election was 
attempting to wrest the seat of his native 
Westmorland from the Lowthers. On March 
3, 1818, Dorothy Wordsworth sent Monkhouse 
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a letter written on a copy of her brother’s | 


broad-sheet ‘ To the Freeholders of Westmor- 
land’: 


The Broughamites evidently abate in their 
hopes, and the opposite party has well grounded 
hopes of success; but the misguided mob, in- 
cluding almost all of the lower classes who have 
no votes, cry aloud for Brougham, expecting 
that if he is but returned for Westmorland, 
meal with be reduced to fifteen shillings a load. 
So they cry out! and no lady would venture 
to appear in a yellow ribband in Kendal streets, 
though they cannot walk thirty yards without 
meeting a dirty lad or lass with a blue one! 
and the ladies of that party also have no fear 
of displaying their colour! ... 

In the same letter she adds: 

H. Brougham is expected about Easter, when 
it is much to be feared that there will be fresh 
disturbances (W. Knight, ‘Letters of the 
Wordsworth Family’ (1907), ii. pp. 112-3. 

Brougham, with his self-confidence, pres- 
tige, and devastating satirical power, was 
a formidable opponent. The Whig — news- 
paper, the Westmorland Advertiser, and Ken- 
dal Chronicle, in the early.numbers of the 
year 1818, teems with discussions of Brougham 
and his Kendal Committee: triumphantly 
announces, in its numbers for March, 
Brougham’s approach towards Westmorland ; 
and, after his appearance, quotes fully his 
fierce attacks upon the Lowthers, and, inci- 
dentally, upon Wordsworth. 

In the Tory Westmorland Gazette of July 
25, 1818, ‘‘ Philophilus,’’ in a letter dated 
July 20, defends Wordsworth from 
Brougham’s attacks. In one of his speeches, 
according to ‘‘ Philophilus,”’ Brougham 
‘‘began with praise [of Wordsworth], but 
ended with censure: the verse, it seems, of 
W—th and his prose were at variance, or 
of opposite characters... ”’ 

His second attack upon the Poet is little less 
extraordinary than the first. Seriously, to 
storm at a man because he is willing to rise to 
competency or affluence from what has_ too 
hastily been pronounced a state of abject 
poverty, is quite enough to astonish common 
sense. But what shall we say to the Orator 
who talks of the political deviations of an- 
other, when it is well known to the whole world, 
that his own variations have sympathized with 
all the possible revolutions of the wheel of his 
fortune? The Poet’s source of emolument has 
most unjustly been pronounced a sinecure; how 
very different is the case his friends can testify, 
and in the teeth of those who so unguardedly 
assert his quiet security and calm _ indiffer- 
ence... 

‘* His second attack ’’ appears to refer to 
an incidental side slap at Wordsworth intro- 
duced into Brougham’s satirical speech 


| 





against Colonel Lowther, thus reported in the 
Whig Kendal Chronicle of July 4, 1818: 


. . « It happened that some persons, Mr, 
Wordsworth amongst them, who happened to 
have risen from the extremest poverty to an 
affluence which he had no reason to expect, 
had put forth the doctrine, that not only a poor 
man could not be honest, but that not even 
the moderate fortune of a country gentleman 
was sufficient to preserve his independence, , | 
He suspected them [Wordsworth and_ the 
others] when they were in their former miser- 
able condition, but, least of all he expected to 
find them in league with a party, whose sole 
ery was Riches, Riches, Riches! . . 


But his efforts were unavailing. The final 
poll of July 4, 1818, ran: 
Lord Lowther ... ... ... 1211 


Hon. H, C. Lowther ... 1158 

Mr. Broughan _.... ... 889 
(Westmorland Gazette, July 4, 1818). 
Yet in a speech delivered immediately after 
his defeat, Brougham showed an unquench- 
able pugnacity worthy of Milton’s Satan. 
‘* As soon as the Parliament is dissolved,”’ he 

thundered, 


they [the Lowthers] must meet us here—tuey 
MUST MEET ME HERE AT EVERY ELECTION WHILR I 
Live—and if I die, they will not then be secure 
of their prey,—they will not have rivetted your 
chains; the fire of Independence will not be 
extinguished, and a flame will break forth 
from my ashes which will utterly consume your 
Oppressors (Kendal Chronicle, July 11, 1818). 

This threat, if it did not bring consterna- 
tion to Brougham’s opponents, showed the 
struggle was one to the death. Certainly sub- 
sequent Whig activity led Wordsworth to a 
piece of political rottenness that shows the 
realist rather than the idealist. 

Our opponents are very active in procuring 
freeholds (he wrote an unknown correspondent 
on Dec. 8, 1818) so much so that we must 
exert ourselves with the view of preserving the 
balance. The necessity is much to be regretted— 
but it to me is so obvious that I purchased the 
other day a freehold estate in Langdale, which 
will divide into seven parts. Of these five are 
already disposed of, one to Mr. Gee, and the 
other four to my own relations (Knight, ii, 
p. 116) 

Expediency certainly justified Words- 
worth’s action. In a second election, in the 
spring of 1820, Brougham held his own up 
to the final poll.1 Though the Lonsdale fac- 
tion had boasted a majority of 300, Colonel 





1 The next to the last total ran: 
Lord Lowther 114 
Mr. Brougham 1126 
Colonel Lowther 1053 
(Kendal Chronicle, April 1, 1820). 
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Lowther beat Brougham by wag A votes : 
Mr. Soon 
Lord Lander 
Colonel Lowther ... ... 1412 
(Kendal Chronicle, April 1, 1820). 

So concerned were the Tories by this close 
squeak, that in the election of the summer 
of 1826 they sent the veteran William Maginn 
to aid Wordsworth in the contest! J. G. 
Lockhart wrote to William Blackwood from 
Brighton, Aug. 8, 1826: 

Dr. Maginn paid me a visit here about four 
weeks ago. .. His account of the Westmorland 
election is most rich. Wordsworth and 
Maginn wrote, verse about, a song of Betty 
Martin, &c., which I though no great shakes 
for all the illustrious copartnery (Mrs. Oli- 
phant, ‘Wm. Blackwood and his Sons’ (1897), 
1, p. 238). 

Jeffrey was also there ‘‘ conspicuously de- 
corated with the insignia of the Blue Cause. 
He attempted to vote for Mr, Brougham 
(Westmorland Gazette, July 8, 1826). But 
though the Whig candidate may have felt 
some satisfaction in the fact that the election 
ended in a riot, he was so decisively defeated 
that he did not run again: 

Lord Lowther ... ... ... 2097 
Colonel Lowther 
Mr. Brougham _... ... 1378 
(Westmorland Gazette, July 8, 1826).2 

The paean of victory of the Tory organ, 
the Westmorland Gazette, on this occasion, 
is illuminating : 

If Mr. Brougham ever had a chance of suc- 
cessfully contesting the representation of the 
county, (runs a passage) it would have been 
defeated by the want of management displayed 
at this election. His means of bringing up votes 
are scarcely the tithe of those possessed by his 
opponents. He has scarcely fifty horses engaged 
while they have several hundred, and I believe 


> one coach to their twenty (July 8, 


Atan Lana Strovrt. 


Lubbock, Texas, U.S.A. 


UNRECORDED EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY PLAYS. 
(See clxx. 56, 193; clxxii. 43.) 


Sa result of a search through the Norwich 
pevepapers of the eincibnnad century, I 


2 The returns of the seston of Deane 
1832, ran: 


Lord Lowther 
Colonel Lowther 


2061 
1953 - 

Mr. Barham 1612 
(Westmorland Gazette, Dec. 29, 1832). 





am now able to add the following titles to my 
previous lists. 

‘An Appeal to the Muses,’ by James Caw- 
dell (Sunderland, Nov. 18, 1778). Nicoll 
(‘ Late Eighteenth Century Drama’) gives 
the year and place of production, but not the 
exact date. 

‘ The Comical Reconcilement.’ 
Jan. 2, 1758.) 


‘The Earl of Essex.’ (Norwich, Dec. 13, 
1762.) This was advertised as by Mary 
Jones, but in all probability the name is a 
misprint for Henry Jones, whose play of the 
same title was very popular at this time. 

‘The Experiment.’ (Norwich, May 10, 
1779.) Described as ‘‘a farce by Mr. Mur- 
ray [i.e., Charles Murray].’’ Nicoll gives 
the year of production but nothing more 
precise, 

‘ Forget and Forgive.’ (Norwich, May 26, 
1794.) Advertised as ‘‘ by Mr. Lindoe.’’ 
Nicoll does not mention it. Clarence’s ‘ Stage 
Cyclopaedia’ records the title and author, 
but gives date and place of production as 
Newcastle, 1804. Since its sub-title was ‘ The 
Road to Happiness,’ it may have been in- 
tended as a skit on Holcroft’s ‘ The Road to 
Ruin,’ to which it was acted as an after- 
piece. Lindoe was one of the Norwich actors. 

‘The German Baron.’ (Norwich, April 


(Yarmouth, 


21, 1784.) ‘‘ By a gentleman of Norwich.’’ 

‘The Gladiator.’ (Norwich, April 8, 
1786. ) 

‘ Harlequin in the Oven.’ (Aylsham, May 
24, 1779.) 

‘ Jason and Medea.’ (Norwich, April 16, 
1791.) This may be the same play as 


Richard Glover’s ‘ Jason,’ recorded by Nicoll 
as printed in 1799 but never acted. 

‘The Jovial Coopers.’ (Norwich, March 
27, 1759.) 

‘Love and Money.’ (Norwich, April 20, 
1795.) Nicoll notes one play with this title 
by a certain Mr. Benson, which was acted at 
the Haymarket in 1789, and an anonymous 
one, which he thinks may be the same piece 
revived, licensed on April 10, 1795, for pro- 
duction at Norwich. The latter is obviously 
the one acted there on April 20, but that it 
is identical with Benson’s play is disproved 
by the fact that it is advertised as being ‘‘ by 
a lady of this city.’’ 

‘The Magic Oak.’ (Norwich, May 25, 
1793.) Nicoll makes no mention of it, and 
‘ The Stage Cyclopaedia ’ merely records that 
songs from it were printed in 1799. The 
author was ‘‘ Mr. J. Bennett.’’ 

‘The Masquerade.’ (April 13, 1795.) The 
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Norwich Gazette adds slightly to the infor- 
mation given by Nicoll in that it describes 
the author as ‘‘ a gentleman of this city.’’ 


‘The Noble Indian Rewarded.’ (Norwich, 
April 16, 1798.) 
‘The Noble Pilgrim.’ (Walsingham, 


Aug. 9, 1791.) 
‘The Norfolk Lass.’ (Norwich, April 26, 
1784.) By Mr. Murray (i.e., Chas. Murray). 
‘The Norwich Lass.’ (Norwich, May 15, 
1793.) By Mr. Lindoe. 
‘The Pit of Acheron.’ (Norwich, May 18, 
1795.) By Mr. J. Bennett. 
‘The Pleasures of the Town.’ 
April 18, 1757.) 


(Norwich, 


The Rush Light.’ (Swansea, Oct. 21, 
1795.) 
‘The Widower.’ (Yarmouth, Dec. 23, 
1785. ) 
FrepeErick T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


UNC DIMITTIS (see 12'S. vii, 290).—At 
this reference I quoted Burton, Merrick, 
Scott and Carlyle as reading into the words 
a wish which is not there, some even giving 
“let ’’ or dimittas, and asked whether any 
Latin version had the subjunctive, for the 
Greek is a plain statement. A correspondent 
stated that the imperative dimitte is found 
in a whole set of Western MSS. from the 
seventh century on. This may account for 
the York play, ‘ Harrowing of Hell,’ giving 
to Symeon the lines: 
I saide, ‘Lorde, late thy servaunt lele 
Passe nowe in pesse to liffe lastand,’ 
but not so probably for Sandys’s paraphrase : 
O Thou! who art enthron’d on high, 
In peace now let thy servant die 
or Lithgow’s quotation on visiting the habita- 
tion of Symeon, ‘‘ Now Lord let thy servant 
: ” Carlyle has dimittas again in ‘ The 
French Revolution,’ iv., ch. i., and Brown- 
ing, ‘ The Ring and the Book,’ i. 542, 
While they sang ‘ Now let us depart in peace, 
Having beheld thy glory, Guido’s’ wife 
(Cp, ii, 128). 
There is a clear case of misunderstanding 
of the English in Burke’s ‘ Reflections.’ Hav- 
ing quoted Dr. Hugh Peters on Charles’s 


trial, ‘‘ And now I may say with old Simeon, 
Lord, now lettest . . .”’, he continues, ‘‘ Peters 
had not the fruits of his prayer; for he 
neither departed so soon as he wished, nor in 
It was not a prayer but a statement. 


G.. Go LL. 


peace.”’ 








'IHE DATE OF ROCHESTER’S ‘ TIMOX,’ 

—Among the most interesting of the 

Restoration ‘‘ allusions to Boileau’’ is the 
satire beginning 

What, Timon, does old Age begin to approach, 
variously entitled ‘Timon’ and ‘The Re. 
hearsal,’ and attributed to Rochester, or 
Buckingham, or both in collaboration. Pro. 
fessor Pinto in his recent biography of 
Rochester gives it on stylistic grounds to him, 
and devotes a number of pages to it. No 
definite date of composition, so far as I am 
aware, has hitherto been assigned to it, and 
I should like to draw attention to a piece 
of internal evidence that fixes the date with 
some exactness, 

The satire was written between 1672 and 
1675; so much is plain. It makes reference 
to the war begun by the French in 1672; it 
quotes from Settle’s ‘ Empress of Morocco’ 
first publicly acted in July, 1673, and 
printed in the same year, but probably per- 
formed at Court in 1671; and it speculates on 
the possible actions of Turenne, and is there- 
fore prior to his death, 27 July, 1675. But 
the lines in which this last allusion occurs 
enable us to be much more precise. They 
introduce the general of the Imperial forces: 

Will Souches this year any Champaign drink? 

Will oo fight him? Without doubt, says 

uff, 

If they two meet, their meeting will be rough. 

Souches held the command only in 1674; 
he was recalled in disgrace after the mis- 
carriages of the siege of Oudenarde (see the 
London Gazette, 12-15 and 19-22 Oct., 1674). 
Moreover, he made the campaign in Flanders, 
and not on the Rhine, where Turenne was 
the opposing general; but it was for a time 
supposed that he would be operating on the 
Rhine, and to this brief period the satire 
must belong. (The allusion to Champagne 
does not seem to affect the argument; suc- 
cess on either front might have enabled him 
to invade that province). 

There had been rumours in February of 
Montecuculli’s retirement, but the London 
Gazette of 2-5 Mar., 1673/4, still expects that 
he will be the commander-in-chief on the 
Rhine. Not until 26-30 March is Souches 
mentioned: ‘‘ The Emperor we hear has ap- 
pointed the Count de Souches to command his 
Army on the Rhine this Summer.”’ The news 
is confirmed in Numb. 873, 30 March-2 April; 
and in April and May there are frequent re- 
ferences to his preparations for the Rhine 
campaign. But early in June it was known 
in England that he was leaving the Rhine 
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front for Flanders. The London Gazette of 
48 June’ reports from ‘‘ Antwerp, June 12. 
The Imperial Army continues . . . encamped 
near Dueren, but we are told, that it was re- 
solved that they should break up from thence 
yesterday, and take their march towards the 
Meuse, . . . and so come and join with our 
Army.’’ The same number adds that Turenne 
“is putting himself into such a posture, that 
he may be able to oppose the design of the 
Confederate Troops in the Palatinate,’’ who 
will soon be under de Bournonville’s com- 
mand. All likelihood of an encounter be- 
tween Turenne and Souches was clearly over. 
‘Timon’ accordingly must have been written 
in the spring of 1674: it can hardly be 
earlier than March, or much later than May. 
Harotp F. Brooks. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


MB-PROOF CHAMBERS. — Accidental 
literary anticipations of future happen- 
ings are always amusing. Here is one from 
Wordsworth—surely an unexpected source for 

such a forecast : 
the pallid host 


Driven by the bomb’s incessant thunder- 
stroke 


To loathsome vaults. 
(‘Guilt and Sorrow ’ (1791-4), xxxix. 6-8). 


JosepuH FE. Morris. 
Totnes. 


YRON IN PROVINCIAL AMERICA: 
A POSSIBLE ALLUSION.—What seems 
to be an echo of the Byron scandal appears 
in an interesting gossip column in the George- 
town (S.C.) Gazette for Wednesday, May 15, 
1816. The column is headed ‘‘ Extracts from 
late London papers received at New-York,’’ 
and the item is as follows: 

Matrimonial Fracas—A matrimonial separa- 
tion in high life, at least for the present, has, 
we hear, taken place, in consequence of one of 
those domestic fracas which will sometimes 
occur in the ‘‘ best regulated families.”” The 
happy pair have scarcely passed 

“Twelve waning moons in bliss supreme,” 


and the Lady has recently blessed her Lord 
with an infant daughter. His Lordship, in a 
preticle [sic] flight of fancy, is said to have 
pretty broadly intimated, that her Ladyship 
had his free consent to leave the house, and 
return to her relatives. This, report says, the 
Lady soon afterwards did, taking with her in a 
post chaise, the child and its nurse, to the great 
astonishment of his Lordship. 


Lopwick C, Hart.ey. 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C. 





N UNPUBLISHED LETTER TO POE.- 
The following letter addressed to Poe is 
in the Boston Public Library, among the Poe 
papers given by the family of his literary 
executor, Griswold. It seems not to 
have been published before, and seems to be 
the only surviving specimen of his correspond- 
ence with Charles West Thomson, a minor 
poet of Philadelphia. It throws some light 
on the methods of publishers of magazines in 
the U.S.A. at the time. Apparently they 
did not always pay for original contributions 
of people of a certain local reputation. This 
is known to have displeased Poe, who felt the 
lot of literary men was hard enough, from 
experience. 
Dear Sir, 

I observe a notice on the cover of the 
May Mag. in reference to writers, which 
perhaps may be intended for my informa- 
tion—I have merely to remark in regard 
to the matter, that I do not expect pay- 
ment for anything heretofore published or 
now in your possession, but I should like 
to know from Mr. Graham whether he is 
willing to pay for future contributions and 
at what rate. It is time for me to think 
of making my efforts a little more produc- 
tive than they have heretofore been—I have 
preferred addressing you on this occasion, 
as we have before spoken together on the 
subject.— 

I am very respectfully & truly yours 

C. W. Thomson. 
E. A. Poe Esq. 1 May/41. 

An article entitled ‘‘ Sighs for the un- 
attainable ’’ promised three or four months 
ago, has not yet appeared. 

The article named, a poem of forty lines, 
appeared in Graham’s Magazine for June, 
1841. 


T. O. Masport. 


SPANISH FIRST EDITIONS.—Note may 
J well be made of the recent statement, by 
so responsible a person as the Marquis Merry 
Del Val, that the Azana government has 
exported to the U.S.S.R., among other 
Hispanic heirlooms, ‘‘ 200 first editions of 
Spain’s great classical authors.’’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
“7 ATIN DE CUISINE.’’—It may interest 


some of your readers to know that in 
L’ Intermédiaire for 15 Mai, cols. 420-422, 
there is a long humorous poem in dog-latin 
on the death of one Michel Morin. . 
4s L. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


X VE-CENT. BISHOPS OF SODOR AND 
MAN.—Marked discrepancies are to be 
found in the official lists of the Bishops of 
Sodor and Man during the reigns of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. 

By the courteous intermediacy of the Rev. 
K, G. Gates, I have been furnished with the 
following list, compiled by the Archdeacon of 
Man: ‘ John. , . 1510; Thomas Stanley, 
1542; Henry Mann, 1546; Thomas Stanley, 
1556; John Salisbury, 1571; John Meyrick, 
1577 ; George Lloyd, 1599. 

Perceval gives John Salisbury, 1559 (which 
is unlikely) and John Meyrick, as consecrated 
April 15, 1576 (Grindal’s Register, f. 18). 

Gams makes Thomas Stanley Bishop from 
1510 to 1546, then deprived, restored in 1556, 
and dying in 1568. But, an official report of 
Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, to Archbishop 
Parker, refers to the aged Stanley as 
‘* Bishop,’’ not ‘‘ late Bishop,’”’ of Man. He 
is stated to have been living in Lancashire. 
‘* He lies here at ease and as merry as Pope 
Joan.’’ A footnote in the Parker Society 
volume states that he died in 1570, had been 
deprived by Mary, and restored by Eliza- 
beth. Gams is an authority, and the foot- 
note is certainly in part error. But is 1546 
a likely date for deprivation ? 

‘(Can any of your readers aid in furnishing 
a finally correct list ? 





J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


L' COLONEL WILLIAM MERCER.— 

This Scottish soldier and minor poet, 
born c. 1606, finds a place in the ‘ D.N.B.’, 
while an excellent account of him was con- 
tributed by David Laing to the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol. iii, p. 341. From the evidence of his 
works, it appears that he married (1) —— 
Murray, a widow; (2) —— Mervyn; (3) —— 
Conway; and (4) ——Duff, a widow. The 
second wife was Katharine, daughter of Sir 
Henry Mervyn, Lt.-General and Admiral, 
founder of the Irish branch of the Mervyn 
family. Mercer probably married this lady 
during his service in Ireland (he was a 
Cromwellian soldier), and in his Angliae 
Speculum addresses a poem to his father-in- 
law, Sir Henry Mervyn who died in that 
year. Sir Henry’s will (P.C.C., 80 Twisse) 
leaves £500 to his daughter Katharine 
Messar, the wife of William Messar (sic). 

In 1672 Mercer was back in Scotland, try- 
ing to arrange a marriage between his eldest 





son and Grizzel Mercer, the heiress of the 
Barony of Aldie, to whom he claimed to be 
kin. Mr. Laing admits the claim and gives 
a genealogical table to show Mercer’s rela. 
tionship to the Mercers of Clevage, cadets of 
the house of Aldie. In his pleadings (for 
the marriage negotiations fell through and 
Mercer went to law about it) Mercer stated 
that he had raised £2,000 of his son’s for. 
tune from his mother (? Katharine Mervyn), 
and had brought his son to Scotland from 
his employment as a merchant in Dublin. 
Father and son went back to Ireland, but 
nothing definite seems to be known of their 
subsequent history or their descendants. ‘The 
Mercer Chronicle’ by an Irish Shanachie 
(? Col. Edward Smyth Mercer) (1866) pur- 
ports to give particulars of the later history 
of the family in Ireland, but nothing is 
offered except conjecture. 

I observe that there are two Mercer family 
histories: ‘Our Seven Centuries,’ by G. R. 
Mercer (Perth, 1868) and ‘ The Mercers,’ by 
R. S. Fittis (Perth, 1877); but neither of 
these books appears to be in the British 
Museum, Will any reader having access to 
them kindly tell me if they give any parti- 
culars of the descendants of this Lt.-Colonel 
William Mercer or of his eldest brother, 
Robert Mercer, Minister of Mullaghbrack, 
Co, Armagh, who with his wife perished in 
the Irish Rebellion of 1641, leaving three 
young children ? 

E. St. Joun Brooks. 


HE FIRST ACORN.—At ‘ Paradiso,’ xxii. 
85, it is said 

La carne de’ mortali @ tanto blanda 
Che gid non basta buon cominciamento 
Dal nascer della quercia al far la ghianda. 
‘The flesh of mortals is so yielding that 
there below a good beginning holds not out 
so long as from the springing up of the oak 
to its bearing an acorn.’’ How long a period 
would this be—at any rate in Dante’s idea 


of it? 
R. H. @ 


HHENEY OF DRAYTON.—Is the John 
Cheney of Drayton, Co. Bucks, whose 
daughter Dorothy married Thomas Harlaken- 
den (b. 1568) of Erles Colne (see Harl. MS. 
6065, fol. 76b—Brit. Mus.), identical with 
John Cheyne of Drayton Beauchamp 
(1515-85), Co, Bucks, who married Winifred, 
daughter of John, Lord Mordaunt? If not, 
who was he? References desired. 


CHARLES JUAN JACOBS. 
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RESHAM: STAFFORD.—The ‘ Complete 
Peerage’ (rev. ed., ix., 195, text and 
note d) states that Isabella, wife of Sir 
Henry Vere of Great Addington, Northants, 
and daughter of Thomas Tresham of Sywell, 
Northants, was an heir through her paternal 
grandmother of Edward (Stafford), Earl of 
Wiltshire. What is the Stafford connection ? 
References desired. 
CHARLES JUAN JACOBS. 
2124 So. University Boulevard, 
Denver, Colorado. 


RL AHS PROPHECY.—Twice Sir Tho- 
mas Browne refers to the six thousand 
years allowed the world by Elias. A note 
directs us to Lactantius; the world was made 
in six days, and therefore(!) -will last six 
ages, but how does Elijah come in? ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ § 46, ‘ Urn Burial,’ ch. 5. 
INQUIRER. 


CTORS IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
44 —The names of three actors in ‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing’ appeared by the 
printer’s mistake in the 1st Folio in place 
of the characters they represented: ‘ Jacke 
Wilson ’ (Act II. Sc. iii.) who sang “‘ Sigh 
no more ’’; ‘‘ Cowley,’’ who played Verges; 
and ‘‘ Kemp,’’ who was Dogberry (Act IV. 
Se. ii.). Among the ‘“ Principall Actors,”’ 
the names of the two latter are given as Wil- 
liam Kempt and Richard Cowley. 

Are there any other places in the Folios 
and Quartos where similar revelations of the 
actors’ names occur ? 

R. 


JILLIAM WALKER : PORTRAIT 
WANTED.—Can any of your readers 

tell me of the whereabouts of any portrait 
of William Walker, Recorder of Dublin, c. 


1785 ? R. A. Waker. 


‘THE POETIC MIRROR OR THE LIV- 
ING BARDS OF BRITAIN.’ — This 
book was printed for Longmans and John 
Ballantyne, and the second edition is dated 
1817. It purports to contain poems contri- 
buted by Byron (‘ The Guerilla ’), Sir Walter 
Scott (‘ Wat o’ the Cleugh’), Wordsworth 
(‘The Recluse ’), Coleridge (‘ The Cherub ’), 
R. Southey (‘The Curse of the Laureate ’) 
and some others. What is the history of the 
volume ? H. Hi. 


‘HE WORDS OF AJAX: TRANSLATION 
WANTED.—Does anybody know of a 
really satisfactory translation of the famous 





half-line, Iliad xviii. 645: év 8€ dde «ai 
oAeooor. E. 
INE FROM THE ‘ANTIGONE’: 


TRANSLATIONS WANTED. — Does 
anyone know of any really good renderings 
of *‘ Antigone,’ 523, a line which I remember 
the late Arthur Sidgwick praising with 
great warmth. 

ovro cuvéyOew, GAAG oupduireiv Eur. 


ZIMULLAH KHAN.—When in London in 
1854, to vindicate the just claims of the 
adopted heir of the Peshwa of Poona, which 
the indiscreet Dalhousie had denied, was this 
magnetic young personality persuaded into 
liaisons which vexed the conscience of 

Society ? 

FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


E SARAH SANDS TROOPSHIP. — In 
the cemetery at Allendale, Northumber- 
land, is a headstone inscribed : 


Sacred to the Memory of John Smith, who 
died at Dene House, Allendale, April 27th 1900, 
aged 65 years, Late Sergeant Major 2nd Bat- 
talion Dorsetshire Regiment, Survivor of the 
Transport Sarah Sands. 

Also of his beloved Wife, Mary Ann Smith 
who died January 31st 1913, aged 62 years. 


What are the particulars of the 
Sands? 


Sarah 
X. Y. Z. 
(;EORGE BALLARD.—Of Magdalen Col- 


lege, Oxford, and author of ‘ Memoirs of 
British Ladies, who have been celebrated for 
their Writings, or Skill in the learned Lan- 
guages, Arts, and Sciences,’ published in 
octavo in London in 1775. What more is 
known of this man? Had he anything to do 
with another and similar work, ‘ Bio- 
graphium Faemineum, the Female Worthies, 
or Memoirs of the Most Illustrious Ladies of 
All Ages and Nations . . . ’ in two volumes 
published in London by —— Crowder in 1776? 
If not, who was author of the last-named 
work ? x Ss hi 
(THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (1868): 

‘“PAUL GRAY.’’—In Vol. i. of these 
there is an illustration of more than usual 
merit ascribed to Paul Gray. In the Editor’s 
Preface, ‘‘ Paul Gray ”’ (his name in inverted 
commas) is stated to have died, but the re- 
ferences to him read rather suspiciously and 
the drawing is curiously reminiscent of 
another hand. Who was ‘‘ Paul Gray ’’? 


Ss. x. &. 
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LEASURE IN THE ACT OF WRITING. 
—There are, I believe, a large number 

of people to whom the actual business of put- 
ting pen to paper is disagreeable. Can any- 
one mention instances of writers who have 
expressed their feeling on the matter? This 
question is prompted by my having been look- 
ing lately through ‘‘F. Anstey’s’’ ‘ Long 
Retrospect,’ and “noticed that he says, more 
than once, that he enjoyed the running of 


his pen. M. U. H. R. 


J AMES SPALDING, /l. 1833.—Could any- 
one give me information about this man, 

of Aberdeen, I believe, and a critic of some 

note? I do not find him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Puitip Dean. 


ENRY PRICHARD.—I should be grateful 
for any information as to the parentage 
and ancestry of Henry Prichard, Esq., who 
was Common Clerk to the Inns of Court dur- 
ing the Chancellorship of Lord Eldon. 
Was he, e.g., related to the ab Rychards of 


Pwyllych ? A: BCP. 


URIAL-PLACE OF KARL MARX. — I 
have read that Karl Marx is buried in 
some London cemetery. Could anyone tell me 
in which, and give the inscription on the 
tombstone ? H. S. B. 


IGHT,” ‘ LEFT,” ‘“ CENTRAL.”— 
Where did these familiar designations 
of political opinion originate? Was it in 
France? Was it purely accidental that the 
representative of orthodox or conservative 
opinions took their seats on the right hand 
of the Chair? Or was the place assigned to 
them? The words seem now universally 
applied to the two parties in a state: does 
their seating in assemblies everywhere corre- 
spond with the names? Dates for the first 
occurrence of the usage would be very 
acceptable. 
IGNORAMUS. 
YMN FOR ST. CECILIA WANTED.—What 


is the hymn for St. Cecilia which compares 
her to a busy bee? 
A. R. 


UTHOR WANTED.—What is the name of 
the author of the poem (and where can I 
find it), entitled, I believe, ‘The Four Stages 
of Life’? 
“The Lark has sung his 
The bees have 
lullaby ” 
are the opening lines. 


Carol in the sky, 
hummed their noon-tide 


James MALCOLM. 








___ Replies. 


ST. JEAN DE BREBEUF 
(1593-1649). 


(clxxiv, 263). 
E was not a Huron, but one of the Jesuit 


missionaries to the Hurons. On May 1, 
1649, Father Paul Ragueneau wrote: 


Le Pere Iean de Brebeuf auoit esté choisi 
de Dieu, pour estre le premier Apostre des 
Hurons, le premier de nostre Compagnie qui 
y ait mis le pied, & qui n’y ayant pas trouné 
vn seul Sauuage qui inuoquast le nom de Dieu, 
y asi heureusement trauaillé pour le salut de 
ces pauures Barbares, qu ‘auant sa mort a eu 
la consolation d’y voir prés de sept mille 
baptizez, & la Croix de lesus-Christ, arborée 
par tout auec gloire, & adorsée en vn_ pais, 
qui depuis la naissance du monde _ n’auoit 
iamais esté Chrestien. . . Il nasquit le 25, 
de Mars de l’année 1593. iour de l’Annonciation 
de Nostre Dame, d’honnestes parens, dans le 
Diocese de Bayeux. I] entra en nostre Com- 
pagnie l’année 1617. le cinquiéme iour du mois 
d’Octobre. Il est mort en preschant, & faisant 
les fonctions vrayement Apostoliques, & d’vne 
mort que meritoit le premier Apostre des 
Hurons. Son martyre fut accomply le 16, iour 
de Mars de la presente année 1649. (‘Jesuit 
Relations and Allied Documents,’ xxxiv. 158, 
194.) 

The references to Brébeuf in the index to 
that monumental work of 73 volumes, fill a 
page and a half. A few further facts are 
given in the ‘Columbia Encyclopaedia ’ 

French Jesuit missionary in Canada, ). 
Normandy. He went to Quebec in 1625, and 
began missionary work among the_ Indians, 
principally the Hurons. In the midst of the 
Huron-Iroquois wars his mission was 
abandoned (1628) and he was recalled to Quebec, 
and in 1629, upon the surrender of Quebec to 
the English, he went to France. He returned 
to ¢ ‘anada in 1633 after the colony was restored 
to France, and, under great hardships, carried 
on his work among the Hurons. In 1649, when 
the St. Louis mission was captured by the 
Iroquois from the Hurons, Brébeuf and _ his 
colleague, [Father] Lalemant, were tortured to 
death 

Will not Mr, Wurre give some further par- 
ticulars as to the canonization of Father 
Brébeuf ? 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


RONUNCIATION OF Y IN GREEK 
NAMES (clxxiv. 352).--In modern 
Greek the vowel y is always pronounced like 
short English i, and there is _ reason 
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to believe that even in ancient times 
v was nearly like iota, as 
it is shown in the Aristophanean example 
of the villager-visitor in Athens, who con- 
founded the words Kopv@os and  Kopu6os. 
Yet in Modern Greek still exist some words 
showing the difference between y and 
i. For instance: 'Aywtpe or ‘Ayotip: for the 
ancient 'Ayupor. 
Cur, KEssary. 


HURCH OF ST. MARY-THE-VIRGIN, 

CHARING CROSS ROAD (clxiv. 114; 
elxxiv. 281, 319).—The following items will 
be of interest by way of supplement to Mr. 
WricuT’s note: 

1. The Greek Metropolitan, or Bishop, 
Georgirines was evicted from the church by 
the Vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, so 
that it would be improbable he would have 
been buried there. An enquiry of the Rus- 
sian Church would be the most likely place 
to find where he was buried. 

2. The existence of an early Greek register 
has been since mentioned by Mr, Kessary. 
(ante p. 319). 

3. The grant to Lord Jermyn was made, in 
accordance with custom at that period, to him 
personally, and transferred to the Vestry for 
parish purposes, 

There seems some doubt as to when the old 
almshouses, removed from Cockspur Street, 
were first erected here. McMaster in his 
‘History of St. Martin’s’ mentions the erec- 
tion of the first pair about 1680. This 
approximates to the date of the Grant, and 
seems to explain the Vestry’s anxiety to 
secure re-possession of the land, which had 
been exchanged for the site of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, It was in March, 1681/82 that the 
Church was let by the Vestry of St. Martin’s 
to the Huguenots, who continued as tenants 
until 1822. When they moved to Edward 
Street, the Baptists bought the few years’ 
lease remaining, and later the freehold. It 
was later purchased by St. Anne’s, Soho, 
and it was their trust, then formed, which 
lately sold the site. 

4. The burial-ground consecrated by Bishop 
Compton was on the north, approximately 
the site where Crosse and Blackwell’s stables 
formerly stood. Between them and the 
Church House were the Church Schools, not 
included in the site recently sold, so that the 
inference by Mr. WriGHT is incorrect. 

Finally, a reference to the paper on ‘ Soho’ 
in the Huguenot Society’s Proceedings, Vol. 
xiv., pp. 171-179, would be useful as giving 





the history of the Huguenot’s occupation of 
the church. An article on the earlier and 
later history of the Church is appearing in 
Vol. xiv., Part I, shortly to be issued. 


W. H. Mancuee. 


IHE BATTLE OF ROUNDWAY DOWN 
(clxxiv. 350).—Col. T. S. Baldock’s 
“ Cromwell as Soldier,’ ed, 1899, gives an 
account of this fight, in which on 13 July, 
1643, the Parliamentary army under Sir 
William Waller was defeated by the Royalist 
general, Lord Wilmot, whose approach from 
Oxford with a large body of horse was only 
discovered too late. Advancing to meet the 
enemy, the Parliamentary horse got too far 
ahead of the foot, and out of hand. ‘‘ The 
Lobsters ’’? endeavoured to charge uphill on 
Roundway Down, but were defeated by Sir 
John Byron’s regiment of horse; then Wil- 
mot swooped down on the Parliamentary line, 
charging their horse ‘‘ from division to divi- 
sion as they were ranged.’’ Some pieces of 
artillery were captured and turned against 
Sir Wm. Waller’s troops. At the same time 
the Cornish foot from Devizes appeared on 
the scene, and they and Wilmot’s horse 
charged the Parliamentary infantry, who then 
broke and fled ; Waller himself, with a small 
following, escaped to Bristol. | Warburton’s 
‘Rupert,’ however, says ‘‘fled towards 
Gloucester.”’ 

Clarendon, quoted in the ‘ O.E.D.,’ men- 
tions, under date June, 1643, that Waller had 
received a fresh regiment of 500 horse under 
Sir Arthur Haslerigge, ‘‘so prodigiously 
armed that they were called by the other side 
the Regiment of Lobsters because of their 
bright iron shells with which they were 
covered.’ The nickname ‘‘ Lobsters ’’ sub- 
sequently became attached to red-coated sol- 
diers generally. In times now happily past, 
the Boers called them ‘‘ Rooi-neks.”’ 

Norton Bavant, 34 miles from Warminster, 
lies on the road from Bath to Salisbury. 
Hoare, ‘ Modern Wilts.,’ dealing with this 
manor, makes no mention of the tradition 
quoted by (oLoneL Benetr-Stanrorp, J.P., 
whose ancestors had a grant of the manor in 
7 James I., 1610. A collateral ancestor, 
Colonel Thomas Benett, who d.s.p. 1688, hav- 
ing been Secretary to Prince Rupert, a clue 
to the tradition might possibly be found 
among the family papers, if still extant. 

Henry CuRTIS. 

4, Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E.C.4. 

1643, was 


Devizes, 


July, 
assault on 


The evening of 13 
fixed for the general 
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held by Hopton for th King. But 
in the afternoon the heights of Roundway 
Down were crowned by a large body of horse. 
Prince Maurice had returned from Oxford, 
bringing with him a considerable reinforce- 
ment commanded by Wilmot. Waller, the 
Parliamentary commander, at once drew off 
his men from before the town to meet the new 
enemy. Hazlerigg impetuously charged up 
the hill, but on the steep slippery down the 
courage of the Lobsters was exerted in vain. 
Their repulse struck terror into the western 
horsemen, the relics of Stamford’s force, who 
formed the weakest part of Waller’s army. 
The whole of the Parliamentary cavalry 
rushed madly down the hill side, ‘‘ where 
never horse went down or up before.’’ Waller 
joined in the flight; and his infantry, aban- 
doned by their comrades and their general, 
knew their case to be hopeless when they saw 
Hopton’s Cornishmen sallying out to take 
them in the rear. Of 1,800 footmen 600 were 
slain and the remainder led off as prisoners. 
For all practical purposes Waller’s army was 
annihilated. (From 8S. R. Gardiner’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Great Civil War,’ i., pp. 173-4). 
A. R. Bay.ey. 


Your querist is evidently no lover of the 
Lord Protector, and had better pause before 
putting up a stone. He rightly surmises that 
Cromwell was not the rebel commander, Sir 
William Waller, who suffered this local 
defeat at the hands of Sir Ralph Hopton, 
blames some of his officers and the quality 
of his soldiers, and in any case this was an 
action fought before the New Model was con- 
stituted and is of little importance. 

The local tradition is in keeping with 
many another which associates Cromwell 
with events and circumstances, with which 
he cannot possibly have had any connection, 
and it is often forgotten that he was never in 
independent command throughout the Civil 
War, but was, in the first period, under the 
Earl of Essex, in the concluding period, 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

F. J. VaRtey. 


The battle of Roundway Down was 
fought on Thursday, July 13, 1643; the 
Parliamentary forces were commanded by 
Sir William Waller, who was defeated. A 
previous less decisive engagement had taken 
place a few days before on July 5 at Lans- 
downe Hill. The Parliamentary forces were 
on both occasions under the command of Sir 
William Waller (Clarendon’s ‘ History of the 
Rebellion,’ edited by Macray, Vol. iii., Book 





vii., section 101, p. 82). Clarendon does not 
mention any halt at Norton Bavant. 


Epwarkp BENsLy. 


The Earl of Clarendon’s ‘ History of the 
Rebellion,’ vol. ii., pp. 223-4, describes in de- 
tail the battle of Roundway Down, where Sir 
William Waller, commanding the Parlia. 
mentary forces, was routed by Lord Wilmot, 
leader of the royal troops. 

Hy ton. 


6 

ILLIAM AND HENRY COPE (elxxiv. 

12).—Colonel Cope, Deputy Governor of 
Placenta, died in November, 1742. (Vide 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1742, p. 51 and Lon- 
don Magazine, 1742, p. 569.) Will this help 
your querist ? 

J. W. Fawcert. 


PITAPHS FOR ANIMALS (clxxiv. 334, 
357, 373).—In case B. has not yet seen 
it, though it is included in ‘ Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum’ (F,. Locker-Lampson), I send the 
following very beautiful epitaph on a dog by 
Sir F. H. Doyle: 
Not hopeless, o’er this calm sepulchral spot 
A wreath presaging life we twine. 
If God be love. what rests below is not 
Without a spark divine. 
J. 


In 1858/9, my late father had a_ house 
built on a part of his land in Sutton Road, 
Shrewsbury. In the orchard there, separated 
from the short drive by a fence and shrubs, 
was a high pear-tree, below which, against 
the fence, was a dog’s grave and tombstone. 
At the present time the house is occupied, as it 
has been, perhaps, for ten years or so (and I 
presume bought) by the Committee of St. 
Saviour’s Home for Waifs and Strays, and 
a few years ago, I heard that a chapel had 
been added; so the tombstone is likely re- 
moved. 

The dog in question was a brown and white 
spaniel (and my late father’s favourite dog). 
The date of his death may have been 1865 
or earlier. He was found poisoned in a field 
adjoining the orchard. The epitaph, which 
I have had confirmed by an elder sister, ran: 

Alas! poor Trout 
Thy race is run 
No more thou’lt hear 
Thy master’s gun. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Besides the affectionate or _ regret- 
ful epitaph, there are others of a comic or 
facetious kind. That, by, I think, Acker- 
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mann, in an ephemeral weekly magazine pub- 
lished at Greenwich in the late thirties of the 
last century, is one of the best: 

Eheu! hic jacet Cronie 

A dog of some renown 

Nec fur nec Maccaroni 

Tho’ born and bred in Town. 

In form he was pulcherrimus 

In doglike arts perité 

In love he was miserrimus 

For he died of a rival’s bite 

His Mistress struxit Cenotaph 

That I with rhymes so pat in 

Ego, qui scripsi Epitaph 

So I’ve done it in Dog Latin. 

If your correspondent is collecting all sorts 
of epitaphs on animals, there is an exceed- 
ingly facetious, though Rabelaisian one, in 
the ‘‘ Humorous ’’ section of that well-known 
eighteenth-century collection, ‘ Elegant Ex- 
tracts.’ ‘‘ Epitaph on a Parrot who was 
drowned in a water but.’’ 

A visit to the dogs’ cemetery at one of the 
entrances to Hyde Park might yield some- 
thing to the collection. One also remembers 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Fidelissimi,’ on his old 
favourites. ‘Whyte-Melville’s well-known 
lines on horses and hounds come round to me 
every year when I tear off the leaf of the 
Sportsman Calendar on which they are 
printed. 

F. Witi1am Cock. 


May I add a few further instances to those 
already given? None, surely, is more beauti- 
ful than Wordsworth’s ‘“‘ Tribute ’’ to Little 
Music written in 1805: (‘‘ Lie here, without 
a record of thy worth’’). The actual name 
is given in a vastly inferior poem (‘ Incident 
Characteristic of a Favourite Dog’) that was 
presumably written earlier in the same year 
(anyhow, also in 1805), 

A second is Byron’s lament, in mixed prose 
and verse (‘““ When some proud son of man 
returns to earth’’), over his Newfoundland, 
Boatswain, which was inscribed on the monu- 
ment to his memory that is still, I believe, 
to be seen at Newstead Abbey. This is dated 
30 Nov., 1808. 

Belonging, again, to the same category, 
or very nearly so—they are not strictly epi- 
taphs—are Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Poor 
Matthias’ (a canary), the exquisite lines on 
‘Geist’s Grave’ (a dachshund, or, as Arnold 
Anglicises it, ‘‘ dachs-hound ’’), and the not 
very serious stanzas (in the style of Burns) 
on ‘Kaiser Dead’ (1887; ‘‘a mongrel 
thing.”’) Lastly, I would refer to John Skel- 
ton’s ‘‘ The Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe’”’ (c. 
1545), which will shortly be on exhibition 





at the Bodleian Library. I have not read 
this myself, nor have I present access to it; 
but it is described in The Times of to-day 
(16 May) as 


a girl’s lament for her pet bird which had been 
killed by a cat. The summoning of all the birds 
to Philip’s funeral seems to have suggested the 
rhyme of ‘ Who Killed Cock Robin? ’ 


JosepH FE. Morris. 


Totnes, Devon. 


NGLISH ARTICULATION (clxxiv. 348). 
—It is pointed out by Hipernicus that 
Lowell liked the Englishman’s ‘‘ Yes’’ and 
‘*No.’’? Emerson put it on record (in ‘ Eng- 
lish Traits,’ chapter viii.) that ‘‘ the English 
have a mild aspect, and a ringing, cheerful 
voice.”’ 
But hear the expert phonetician on the 
subject. This is Henry Sweet’s account of 
the English basis of articulation: 


In English we flatten and lower the tongue, 
hollow the front of it, and draw it back from 
the teeth, keeping the lips as much as possible 
in a neutral position. The flattening of the 
tongue widens our vowels, its lowering makes 
the second elements of our diphthongs indistinct, 
front-hollowing gives a dull resonance which 
is particularly noticeable in our I, its retrac- 
tion is unfavourable to the formation of teeth- 
sounds, and favours the development of mixed 
vowels, while the neutrality of the lips 
eliminates front-round vowels, etc.—Sweet, 
‘Primer of Phonetics’ (1890), §185. 


Even if the technical terms (‘‘ widens,”’ 
‘* mixed vowels,’’ and ‘‘ front-round vowels ’’) 
are understood, the description, regarded as 
an instruction for foreigners to follow, is none 
too easy. Hence the following rondeau, writ- 
ten many years ago for the benefit of a young 
German, after putting Sweet’s recipe into his 
hands: 

So now you know, as taught by Sweet, 

Just how it’s done: that accent neat, 

Which to acquire you’ve come so far, 

The expert tells you klipp und klar 

In that same “ basis ” has its seat. 

Soft tongue must not hard palate meet, 

Nor lovingly the ivories greet— 

To faultless speech ’twould be a bar: 

So now you know. 

’Tis really quite a simple feat, 

Easy as walking down the street: 

Neutrality of lips won’t jar! 

You see? That’s how in Ruhr and Saar 

The Briton keeps from undue heat! 

So know you know. 

In 1923, when those lines were written, it 
seemed to some of us that England was not 
outspoken enough in the matter of French 
intervention. Nowadays the same observers 
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are apt to see other instances, European and | 
non-European, of England’s lip-neutrality, 
with Germany herself now in the réle of 
aggressor, 
L. R. M. Stracnan. 
Birmingham University. 


ISRENDERING OF ‘THE” AS 
““YE”’ (clxxiv. 333).—This is due to a 
misunderstanding, and miswriting, of the 
runic letter for th, the ‘‘ thorn letter ’’ p. As 
written in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
this resembled a p with a long head, but from 
the sixteenth century it became indistinguish- 
able in form from a y, so that words such 
as ‘‘ the’ or ‘‘ that ’’ were written as ‘‘ ye”’ 
or ‘‘yat.’’ Examples of the changes are 
figured in ‘ English Court Hand,’ by Johnson 
and Jenkinson, p. 56, from which I take the 
substance of this note. 


R. 8. B. 


ILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S OPERAS 
ABROAD (clxxiv. 298, 338, 357).—They 
have been performed in. the U.S.A. con- 
stantly from the time of their first appear- 
ance to date, by every kind of company, from 
excellent English and American professionals 
to every kind of amateur group. Probably the 
old copyright laws in America made it pos- 
sible to avoid royalties, but only intense 
enthusiasm could make the operas keep the 
boards as they do. I cannot find the refer- 
ence, but I recall seeing an account of one 
performance undertaken by the inmates of 
a reformatory or women’s prison—someone 
who trained this company told of the diffi- 
culty found in pronouncing Heliogabalus, 
which will serve to identify the play, as it 
served to keep the incident in my mind. I 
see a good many programmes of amateur 
shows, as I collect them for Harvard Lib- 
rary, and the number of performances of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan is remarkable. I also re- 
call my father telling me he thought tradi- 
tional opposition to the theatre among very 
strict religious people was much weakened by 
the enthusiasm for ‘ Pinafore.’ M. 


THE NINE MUSES: ICONOGRAPHY 

(clxxiv. 315).—A famous series is on the 
Roman Republican coins (denarii) of Q. 
Pomponius Musa, about 60 B.c. See Babe- 
lon, ii., p. 361, Pomponia 9 ff.; British 
Museum Catalogue i. 441, nos. 3606, etc. ; 
Haeberlin Cat. 2487 ff. All bear obverse head 
of Apollo with an appropriate symbol for the 
Muse on the reverse, and a figure of Hercules 





Musagetes completes the series, which is 


thought to represent a group of statues in a 
temple of Hercules and the Muses in the 
Circus Maximus. 

T. O. 


‘“ TOOLIGAN ” (clxxiv. 248, 283, 321, 355, 

375).—In this connection it is worth re- 
cording that ‘‘ Happy Hooligan ’’ was one 
of the first regular characters in American 
‘““ comic supplements,’’ and was the creation, 
I think, of an artist named F. Opper about 
1900 or earlier, though I can only be sure 
he already flourished in 1905 or 1906. He 
wore an old tin can as a hat, and was a 
stupid fellow, but rather lovable. He is 
surely a derivative of the worthy mentioned 
by Mr, Arnor, and not the source of the term. 
I am not sure if Funny Folks was an early 
title of the series, in which ‘‘ Happy ”’ asso- 
ciated with Maude the Mule and a farmer 
named Si. In any case, Happy was a person 
for whom a name meaning a rascal was hum- 
orously and intentionally on the principle of 
lucus a non lucendo, 


M. 


AMOUS WEAPONS (clxxiv. 315, 354, 
373).—Brewer in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,’ gives a long list which, like most 
of his information, should be used with cau- 
tion. Nares, s.v. ‘‘ Excalibur,”’ gives Rone for 
Arthur’s spear, and Pridwin for his shield, 
out of Drayton. Martin Lightfoot’s axe in 
‘Hereward the Wake’ is a _ memorable 
weapon, and may have given Rider Haggard 
a hint for Umslopogaas—if I spell him 
aright. Achilles’ spear, which could heal the 
wounds it made, is often mentioned. In 
Iliad, xxi. 70, this spear is described as 
‘yearning to glut itself with human flesh,” 
which has a parallel in Keltar’s spear of 
Irish tradition : 
These motions of the spear, 
And sudden sallies hard to be restrained, 
Affect it, oft as blood of enemies 
Is ripe for spilling; and a cauldron then 
Full of witch-brewage needs must be at hand, 
To quench it, when the homicidal act 
Is by its blade expected; quench it not, 
It blazes up, even in the holder’s hand, 
And through the holder, and the door planks 
through, 
Flies forth to sate itself in massacre . 
Ferguson’s ‘ Conary.’ 
Sir Gawaine’s sword is given as Galantine. 
Warton’s ‘History of English Poetry’ 
(1871) ii. 346, has an interesting passage on 
the magic swords of romance, but that is a 
large subject. See also Tylor, ‘ Primitive 
Culture,’ i. 303. Hipernicvs. 
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Que FUCHSIA: FOLK-NAMES (clxxiv. 
351).-The flowers of the garden fuchsia 
are called ‘ ear-drops ’’ in Sussex, Somerset, 
and Devon, according to p. 337 of Elizabeth 
Mary Wright’s ‘ Rustic Speech and _ Folk- 
Lore,’ Oxford, 1913. Mrs. Wright had all the 
yesources of her husband’s ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary ’ at her command, but in this 
chapter on plant-names she has nothing more 
to say about the fuchsia. 
L. R. M. Srracnan. 

Birmingham University. 

Several of the leading botanical refer- 
ence-books and Dyer’s ‘ Folk-lore of Plants’ 
fail to give any variant names for this 
popular cottage plant. Although found by 
and named after Leonardo Fuchs (or Fox), 
a Bavarian, born 1501, it was not brought 
into England by him, but by a sailor, to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth century, 
returning home near London with a specimen 
from Chile. A passing nurseryman observed 
it growing in the sailor’s cottage window. As 
it appeared an unknown but attractive plant 
he purchased it, after considerable trouble. 
A stock was soon obtained and within a year 
or two, a considerable supply was distributed 
by the enterprising Hammersmith nursery- 
man, Mr. James Lee. Up to about 1840 
several other kinds were imported and rais- 
ing the various kinds by seed soon gave 
impetus to its popularity. To describe all its 
history, varieties, locations, and _ origins, 
would entail too much space, but a short 
story will illustrate. 

A lean curé was invited to dine by a fat 
bishop, who first gave the curé a distinctly 
poor vin ordinaire, To the bishop’s aston- 
ishment, the curé began to praise the miser- 
able wine. So the bishop now decided to sur- 
prise the curé. He produced some of the 
choicest old drinks from his cellar, and 
listened for the result. But the curé spake 
never a word. ‘‘ What,’’? quoth the bishop, 
“you flatter my meagre vin ordinaire and 
say nothing of the cherished vintages before 
you!’ ‘* Pardon, monsignor,’’ replied the 
curé—‘‘ the first wine badly needed praise ; 
but this nectar speaks for itself.’’ 

So does the Fuchsia, in all its manifold 
garbs, 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


ERALDRY: IDENTIFICATION 
SOUGHT  (clxxiv. 350). — Belett, 
Michael (Edward III Roll) bore, Argent, a 
fess and in dexter chief point a Greyhound 
Courant Gules. (See ‘Some Feudal Coats 





of Arms,’ by Joseph Foster, published by 
James Parker and Co., Oxford and London, 
1902. ) 


G. R. Beeston-Bancrort. 


The badge of the Mauleverer family was a 
white running greyhound (Fr. levrier). That 
of the Talbots was a running hound or 
“* talbot.”’ 


R. S. B. 


I have not encountered the heraldic device 
of ‘“‘a Greyhound courant,’’ but my family 
(Cunliffe) arms, dating from an early period, 
include, as a crest, ‘‘a Greyhound, sejant, 
arg. collared sa.’’ The shield is ‘‘ Sa., three 
conies courant, arg.’ Very appropriate for 
a modern dog-racing track, except that there 
should be three greyhounds and one rabbit ! 

W. R. CUNLIFFE. 


The ancient family of More, of More Hall, 
Lancashire, had in their arms ‘‘ three Grey- 
hounds courant,’’ and the families of Skip- 
with, of Metheringham, Lincolnshire, and 
Skipwith of Newbold Hall, Warwickshire, 
have ‘‘ a Greyhound courant.”’ 

‘“ A Greyhound courant ”’ also appears in 
the arms of the family of Lord Heneage of 
Hainton. 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 


The arms of Moreton, Co. Chester, were, 
Argent, a greyhound courant sable. Accord- 
ing to Papworth they were originally the 
arms of Lostock. Sir Graham de _ Lostock, 
Knt., living in the time of Henry III, 
married Letitia, daughter and heiress of —— 
de Moreton. Their grandson assumed the 
name of de Morton. (Burke’s ‘ History of the 
Commoners,’ vol. i.). 


5. P 


EDICAL MEN IN XIX-CENT. NOVELS 
(elxxiv. 351).—James Manby Gully, 
M.D. (1808-1883), the famous hydropathist, 
appeared as ‘‘ Dr. Gullson”’ in Charles 
Reade’s novel, ‘It is Never Too Late to 
Mend’ (1856). 


Epwarp BEnSsLty. 


“(\HINA” OR ‘‘ CHINESE” § (clxxiv. 

‘ 155).—The practice is established. Ex- 
amples: ‘The China Year Book,’ Hertslet’s 
‘China Treaties,’ the Chinese Mission, and 
the (naval) China Station. Nor is the use 
exceptional. We have the Cyprus Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, ‘Ceylon Sessional 
Papers,’ ‘The Canada Year Book,’ and so 


on. FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
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HRASE: “AN OLD MAN IN A 
HURRY ”’ (clxxiv, 379).—lf my mem- 
ory does not deceive me the phrase was used 
by Lord Randolph Churchill in one of the 
numerous speeches made by him during the 
height of the Home Rule controversy. I am, 
however, unable to say whether this was in 
the House of Commons or at some meeting 
addressed by Lord Randolph elsewhere., 

I definitely recall the phrase as one uttered 
by him, and as one which I believe was said 
to have caused a feeling of pain to the aged 
Leader of the Liberal Party. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


HRASES: ORIGIN WANTED (clxxiv. 352). 

—The book on these double “as ” phrases 
is ‘Intensifying Similes in English.” by T 
Hilding Svartengren, Lund, 1918. He quotes 
** Zo stupid’s an owl ” from Devonshire with the 
comment, “ This is probably the day aspect of 
the ancient bird of wisdom.” Under “ As 
blind as an owl at noonday” he gives from 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ ‘“ Our 
subtle Schoolmen . are obscure, defective 
in these mysteries, and all our quickest wits, as 
an owl’s eyes at the sun’s light, wax dull.” 
Compare also Shakespeare, ‘3 Henry VI’, V. iv. 
56 :— 


So home, to bed, and, like the owl by day, 

If he arise, be mocked and wondered at. 

Owls are shy creatures by day, owing to their 
nocturnal habits, but I have had a little one 
in my hand, blinking in the sunlight, and was 
once grey for a moment when I looked into 
a dark hole in the trunk of a tree and saw two 
small circles of light in it glaring at me, the 
eyes of an owl disturbed from its sleep. 

Besides its blinking stupidity the owl is 
“the ancient bird of wisdom ” in Greek lore, 
being connected with Athene. I recall Hood’s 
pleasant lines :— 

So, Pallas, take your owl away, 
And let us have a lark instead. 

When Marie Corelli, after criticism of her 
work she disliked, called the Editor of the 
Athenaeum “an old owl,” he might have re- 
plied, if it had been worth while, that, 
according to Greek usage, she was crediting 
him with wisdom. 

Mr. Svartengren notes that what is said 
about the owl is also applied to the bat, another 
nocturnal creature. 

W. H. J. 


| ed OF QUOTATION WANTED 

(elxxiv. 352).—I have not found the quota- 
tion, “ Everything contains within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction,” but I am struck 
by a certain parallelism in a line of Young’s 
‘Night Thoughts’ (ii. 417): ‘‘ Man’s make 
encloses the sure seeds of death.” 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 








The Library. 


The Scottish National Dictionary. Vol. II, 
Part ti, Box-Bunker. Edited by William 
Grant. (Edinburgh: the Scottish National 
Dictionary Association. ) 

We have observed in this new number of 
the Scottish National Dictionary a number of 
interesting words now grown or growing 
obsolete. From Med. Fr. botte or boteay 
with the Gaelic suffix -ach comes ‘‘ boytach” 
a bunch or bundle, or a short, thick little 
animal, bad at walking. ‘‘ Braboner”’ or 
‘‘ Brabander ”? for a weaver, is a straight 
derivative from the weavers of Brabant, who 
are seen also in the surnames Brebner and 
Bremner. ‘‘ Bub”’ for ‘‘a blast, a gust of 
severe weather ’’—said to be of obscure origin, 
frequently used by Douglas—is an expressive 
word which is quoted at any rate from 1806 
(‘‘ Deep through the busteous bubs o’ nicht 
Brak forth a struggling grane ’’). ‘‘ Brulzie,” 
though gone out of use, will be familiar to 
most readers of Scots as a violent quarrel or 
affray ; but ‘‘ bruind”’ to blaze or roar, or, 
of the eyes, to flash, an Old Norse and Old 
English word, is, we think, seldom found. 
‘“ Brigue’’ n. and v., canvass, faction and 
intrigue, seems to be an Old Scots word of 
unknown origin which has died out, but been 
re-introduced through Mod. Fr. brigue and 
briguer. Another word which shows French 
influence is ‘‘ briz’’. The O.E. brysan to 
crush—which was felt as if something akin 
to brisier, bruisier; and so also perhaps 
‘brash ’’—a short effort, or attack, or turn 
of work, or shower—may, if not imitative, 
have been suggested by the French briche— 
we should, however, guess the former deriva- 
tion to be the right one, 

Echoes of history or of old custom are 
‘* pull’s head,”’ the appearance of which was 
a signal of immediate execution; ‘ brunt- 
land’? or ‘‘ bruntlin ’’—rough, mossy land 
which in old days was periodically burnt 
over; and “ broose”’ the bridal race, which 
comes in Scott’s ‘ Black Dwarf.’ (‘‘ There 
will be a hundred strapping Elliots to ride 
the brouze.’’) Yet another is the expression 
‘‘brogh and hammell (hammer) ’’—signify- 
ing ‘‘ proof’ either as evidence, legal pos- 
session or legal security, and derived from 
O.Sc. borch (t), borgh (surety or pledge) and 
hammell, belonging to home. (‘‘ Ye maun 
bring brogh and hammer for it,’’ i.e., you 
must bring proof for it.) ‘‘ Broken,” used 
chiefly in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries especially in the High- 
lands and on the Border—a picturesque ex- 
pression—had a quite definite meaning, 
applied to men who were outlawed for crime 
or had no feudal protector, and thence were 
mostly cattle-lifters. Scott’s use of the word 
in ‘The Abbot’ is quoted. A bit of new 
history speaks in ‘‘ Braw Lad ”’ used for the 
young man chosen at Galashiels to represent 
that burgh at the Braw Lads’ Gathering on 
June 29—an occasion of which the inception 
dates back to 1930. 

Boys’ games and sports are well repre- 
sented. ‘‘ Bulliheisle,’’ a quotation of 1825 
is explained to be a play in which a line of 
boys holding hands winds round one boy in 
the centre—the sport consisting in ‘an 
attempt to heeze or throw the whole mass over 
on the ground.’”’ The word ‘bully,’ as a 
game, means putting chestnuts on strings 
and hitting one with the other till one of 
them breaks; the word may also denote the 
winning chestnut. (“‘ I have had a chestnut 
the bully of 100 and more before it yielded its 
life to a tougher rival.”’) A ‘‘ bullet-gun ”’ 
is a short straight portion of the branch of 
an elder tree, cleared of pith, by means of 
an old spindle red-hot, and then used as a 
blow-pipe. ‘“‘ Briler’’ is a sort of boy’s 
marble and the Aberdeen Weekly Free Press 
in 1904 hazarded the conjecture that the 
name—not known to correspondents—came 
from the French briller. 

Among names of plants and animals we 
noted ‘‘ bulwand ” used for ringwort, rag- 
wort and the common dock as well as for bul- 
rush. The wild orchis is called ‘‘ bulldairy ”’ 
and also ‘“‘ bull-daisy.”’ ‘* Brashnoch ”’ 
(marked as obsolete) is the wild mustard. 
“ Bucharet ’’ for the swift, is, again, a word 
“not known to our correspondents ’’ which 
it would be interesting to have explained. 
From the Gael brat, a mantle, comes bratag, 
“brotag’’? the name for the furry cater- 
pillar of the tiger moth or the drinker moth. 
“ Broltie ’’ is the corn bunting. ‘‘ Brigdie’’ 
or “ bregdie’’ from O.E. bregdan to move 
quickly, is the basking shark. 

A variety of meanings, to be referred back 
at last to ‘‘ bubble,’’ is attached to ‘‘ buller,’’ 
a pretty use being that for the quick bursting 
of buds by heat or rain. ‘‘ Brod ”’—one of 
several homonyms—n. and v. in two senses, 
and as n, only in yet a third sense, furnishes 
some good columns. The first meaning, 
board, includes the lid of a pot, with a ver- 
bal use meaning to cover with a lid, and 
also, as a verb, the meaning split into layers 





(‘‘ the stone of a certain quarry near Fetter- 
cairn, broddin gey easy’’). The second 
meaning is our “ prick’’ or ‘‘ prod”’ with 
an adjective ‘‘ broddy.’’ (‘‘ The sweetbreer’s 
a broddy buss’’). And, again, ‘‘ brod”’ is 
our ‘‘ brood ’—with obsolete uses as youngest 
child of the family and “ brodmother ’’ for 
a hen with her chickens or the mother of a 
family. “‘ Broch’’ n. and v. still in use, has 
a good group of meanings: first, the pre- 
historic round tower with inner and outer 
walls of stone; then, a burgh or town; then 
a halo round sun or moon (“‘ About the moon 
there is a brugh: the weather will be cauld 
and rough ’’) extended to denote any kind of 
circle or halo such as ‘‘ brochs 0’ blue ’’ round 
the eyes after a drunken quarrel; and their 
uses in games, and the verbal use, to encircle. 
On ‘‘ brent,’’ the adjective used of the brow, 
the Dictionary speaks somewhat uncertainly. 
It looks as if it should mean smooth, un- 
wrinkled, yet might, in many places equally 
well mean high; ‘“ brent-browed’’ is ex- 
plained as forward, impudent, and adverbial 
phrases like ‘“‘ He looked me brent i’ the 
face’’ and ‘‘ the road gaed brent doun’”’ do 
not give much support to a meaning 
‘*smooth,’’? though ‘‘ brent ice’? (a quota- 
tion of 1928) is more favourable. It looks as 
if popular use had given some unexpected 
twist to the use of the word. ‘‘ Bread ”’ has 
produced some curious phrases: ‘“‘in bad 
bread,’’ ‘‘ out of bread’? mean in want, out 
of work or in disfavour. (‘‘ An’ e’en though 
Charlie should succeed, He’d be in little 
better bread ’’), The usage is referred to 
abundance or scarcity of bread (food) as 
showing degree of comfort (luck, favour) in 
life. Beryllus, the stone used for lenses 
from about 1300, because suitable glass could 
not be made, which is at the back of the 
German Brille, a pair of spectacles, is the 
origin also of the Scots ‘‘breells’’ or 
‘‘brills ”? said to be strictly ‘‘ double-jointed 
spectacles.”’ The good old word ‘‘ brechan”’ 
for the Highland plaid is marked as abso- 
lete, Scott being the latest authority given 
for it. An example of the fulness of the 
Scots’ vocabulary for delicate changes and 
aspects in things is the word ‘“‘ breard’’ or 
‘“‘braird ’? which has now been adopted in 
standard English for the first shoots or 
sprouting of corn. 

The specifically Scottish uses of ordinary 
words common to both Scots and English 
have made, so far in the Dictionary, one of 
its most interesting features, and here (e.g., 
‘break’? and ‘“‘broad’’) will be found 
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good examples. The varieties of accepted 
spellings in Scots are to us not unwelcome, 
exhibiting as they do a sense for words not 
so much in bondage to the eye as is that of 
the correct one-way speller. 


Thomas Watling, Limner of Dumfries. By 
Hugh S. Gladstone. (Dumfries; reprinted 
for private circulation from the Transac- 
tions of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society). 


[HIS monograph brings together all that is 
known of the life of a curious obscure 
character, who yet will always find mention 
in any account of the early history or of the 
fauna of New South Wales. At the time 
when Mr. Gladstone began his researches, vir- 
tually all that was known of him was that 
he had, in the late eighteenth century, been 
transported to New South Wales for forgery, 
and, while serving his sentence, had been 
employed in drawing and painting. It is 
gratifying that a query in our columns, and 
replies both from overseas and from a cor- 
respondent at home, put the author on the 
track of Thomas Watling, so that he has been 
able to draw upon newspaper reports of his 
trial and, further, upon the documents con- 
nected with his case preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Watling, by profession a 
limner or painter, an orphan brought up by 
an aunt, was in his middle twenties when 
in 1789 he was accused of forging guinea 
notes of the Bank of Scotland. He pleaded 
guilty, consenting to be menestel, and 
accordingly was condemned to transportation 
for fourteen years and sent off to New South 
Wales. The batch of convicts on their way 
to join the Pitt, the vessel which was to con- 
vey them to their destination, broke out into 
dangerous revolt, and there exists the testi- 
mony of the captain of the ship to the effect 
that Watling, on this occasion, behaved well. 
When the Pitt touched the Cape, Watling 
contrived to escape, but after a short spell 
of freedom was re-captured and imprisoned 
until the Royal Admiral picked him up and 
conveyed him to New South Wales. We hear 
of his by and by receiving a “ conditional 
pardon’ which would enable him to live in 
freedom for the unexpired term of his sen- 
tence so long as he did not leave New South 
Wales territory. The good impression 
thereby made is, however, weakened by the 
fact that, returned to Scotland, in 1806 he 





eae charged with forgery of the same 
kind, 

On two accounts, Thomas Watling stands — 
out from the ruck of the ordinary convicts; 
in a minor degree, through his having pub 
lished a small book, ‘ Two Letters from an 
exile at Botany Bay,’ addressed to his aunt, 
now very rare and not very good; and, ina 
much higher degree, by the collections of his 
paintings of the fauna of New South Wales. 

The whole monograph is a striking example 
of the close, and lucky, following up of clues, 
and the careful setting out, scrutinising and 
estimating of the material thus procured, 
The most interesting part of all is that which 
deals with the drawings: the collections of 
them existing; the way in which Watling’s 
work was utilised by other people, and, again, 
the various officials, naturalists and others - 
who, whether they actually employed Wat- 
ling or not, were brought into contact with 
him as a painter, e was possessed of a 
good measure of skill, as the illustrations 
given show. The documents in re the trial 
of 1789 are given in an appendix. 


Osrtuary: HENRY PHILIP JOHN INCE- 
ANDERTON. ° 


We have to thank Mr. A. J. Hawkes of 
Wigan for kindly informing us of the death— 
announced in The Times of March 9 last—of 
our valued correspondent, Mr. H. Ince- 
Anderton which occurred at Lausanne on 
March 7 at the age of fifty-seven. Over his 
well-known initials H. I, A., usually in the 
form of queries, have appeared numerous 
contributions given evidence that requires 
no emphasising of the preciseness and 
wide extent of his erudition both as 4 
genealogist (especially interested in Lanea- 
shire) and as an antiquary devoted to the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church and 
to researches into the detail of mediaeval 
biography. Never a robust man, he was. 
compelled by his health to live in Switzer- 
land, and for more than a year before he 
died, he had been staying in a “‘ clinic’; yet 
his last contribution to our columns, printed 
Dec. 25, 1937, showed no diminution of his 
singular skill in setting forth his matter, nor 
any deterioration of his small, clear an 
unusually beautiful handwriting. To stu 
dents of his chosen subjects his death is & 
great loss, nor is it less so to research in his- 
tory and to scholarship in general. 


—— 
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